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ELECTRIC FLOOR WARMING 


4 


Electric floor warming is the 
cheapest and easiest 
heating system to install 


New Council Maisonettes at Edmonton 


Electric floor warming greatly simplifies 
planning and reduces installation costs 
in new buildings, because it eliminates 
the need for boilers, flues, pipes and 
radiators. It requires practically no 
maintenance, and leaves rooms com- 
pletely free from clutter. 





Electric floor warming is entirely auto- 
matic. It ends tuel-handling chores and 
the need for boiler-room staff; and, 
of course, no fuel is needed either in 
the maisonettes or on the site. Electric 
floor warming is the complete answer 
to the far-reaching Clean Air Act. 


Please write to your Electricity Board for more 
detailed information 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London W.C.z2. 
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Land Shortage 


1. The Association welcomes the 
Minister’s assurance that green belts 
will be firmly safeguarded. It agrees 
that this involves that planning autho- 
rities must allocate more land for de- 
velopment in areas outside the green 
belts, since the growing volume of 
dispersal (organized or spontaneous) 
cannot be denied. 

2. There is a danger, however, 
that the need will be seen merely as 
that of providing land for homes for 
people to ‘“‘commute”’ across the green 
belts to scattered areas beyond them. 
This would just increase the time and 
cost of daily travel and worsen traffic 
congestion in the cities. 

3. Raising the density of redevelop- 
ment within cities would be an even 
worse expedient. It would increase 
public costs (for housing, transport 
improvements, etc.), while seriously 
depreciating rehousing standards. 

4. It is thus essential that the de- 
sirable (indeed irresistible) outward 
movement of population must be 


* A memorandum issued by the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, TCPA, 14 July 
1960. (Since officially adopted.) 


and Planning’ 


accompanied by a commensurate re- 
duction of employment in the over- 
concentrated centres. It is regretted 
that the Minister’s statement gave no 
indication that factories and offices 
will be induced to move out and new 
ones steered to places where more and 
more people will live. 

5. The Association welcomes the 
Minister’s call for more rapid redeve- 
lopment of the older city areas, which 
we have always urged as necessary for 
comfort, convenience, and efficiency. 
Britain’s townspeople should live, 
work, play, learn, and travel in condi- 
tions and surroundings worthy of the 
twentieth century. High densities and 
meagre open spaces would defeat this 
aim, while they could not in any case 
significantly reduce the volume of in- 
evitable dispersal. 

6. What is urgent is that, coupled 
with speedy internal redevelopment, 
provision is made in towns (existing 
and new) outside green belts for land 
for housing, employment, and other 
developments adequate to the out- 
ward movement. The Minister should 
give a positive lead to the planning 
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authorities by informing them of the 
amount of population and employ- 
ment their areas should expect to re- 
ceive and should plan for by say 1971 
—on the basis of a calculation of the 
overspill arising from redevelopment 
and the natural increase of popula- 
tion. 

7. To preclude further sprawl, the 
planning authorities should be asked 
to allocate the land needed in and ad- 
joining selected small towns or situa- 
tions suitable for new towns. A rela- 
tively limited number of substantial 
expansions would be preferable to 
numerous small ones, because more 
economical in land and public ser- 
vices, better related to employment, 
and less injurious to countryside 
amenities. 

8. The quality and speed of these 
new developments will be much affect- 
ed by the choice of agencies to carry 
them out. The Association maintains 
its belief (now supported by experi- 
ence) that the best and most efficient 
agency is the Government-sponsored 
development corporation. Its use does 
not preclude extensive participation 
of private investment and construc- 
tion within the main land develop- 
ment. 

g. An alternative that might be 
considered in some areas is that coun- 
ty councils be empowered to under- 
take the task. They already have 
much of the outlook and organization 
required, and as planning authorities 
should be competent to allocate land 
for appropriate uses and to phase its 
release for development as needed. 
They would no doubt require some 
extension of powers for the acquisi- 
tion, development, and management 
of estates. In some places district 
councils have undertaken useful small 
schemes under the Town Develop- 
ment Act, but many are unable to 
carry the initially unremunerative 
financial outlay, and few have the 
organization for comprehensive de- 
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velopment, so that progress under this 
Act is far too slow to meet the need. 

10. This Note does not deal with 
the vexed question of compensation 
and betterment, on which the Asso- 
ciation hopes shortly to issue a state- 
ment. Good planning has, as would be 
expected, improved values in many 
places, while much compensation has 
in fact been paid where restrictions 
have been imposed; and as restric- 
tions (as, for example, in green belts) 
are vitally necessary, our view in the 
past has been that some collection for 
betterment would be financially (and 
politically) necessary to avoid nation- 
al cheeseparing on compensation. 
However that may be, in the national 
interest we consider that what most 
matters at the moment is the most ad- 
vantageous siting of new develop- 
ments in order to avoid both sprawl 
and congestion. 

11. Two points may be made in 
this connection. (i) The “‘scarcity” 
element in rising land prices will be re- 
duced if a sufficiency of land for hous- 
ing and other purposes is provided for 
elsewhere than in the green belts. 
(ii) Public acquisition of land for town 
expansions and new towns is possible 
under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act 1959 at existing use value, and 
land can be sold or leased at its full 
market value for the new permitted 
use. By the more general use of public 
acquisition for comprehensive deve- 
lopment much of the increase in values 
brought about by planning and the 
provision of services could be recoup- 
ed towards the public costs incurred, 
and much of the land speculation that 
arouses public resentment avoided. 

12. The Association has long main- 
tained that new towns and country- 
town extensions, coupled with redeve- 
lopment at moderate density, are less 
costly to the public in capital expendi- 
ture and subsidies than intensive cen- 
tral redevelopment. Close attention 
should be given by the Government 
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to the official and unofficial studies of 


the alternative costs of the two poli- 
cies. Renewed attention should also 
be given to the preferences of people 
inselecting their own environment, as 
evidenced by surveys and the growing 
demand for owner-occupation, and to 
the trends of population movement. 
13. Finally, the wide area over 
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which planning studies and policies 
now have to range (especially around 
the conurbations) seems to us to neces- 
sitate some form of regional planning 
organization in continuous operation. 
The current consideration of local 
government boundaries must, in the 
view of the Association, give high 
place to this factor. 


The Commons’ Debate 


Time does not permit a considered 


comment in this issue of the House of 


Commons’ debate (18 July) on land 
use and price, opened by Mr Hugh 
Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposition. 
Though many speeches showed that 
the interconnection between central 
redevelopment, green belt preserva- 
tion, new towns and country-town ex- 
pansions, and the location of industry 
and office employment, is more widely 
noticed than heretofore, the debate as 
a whole was disappointing: too many 
members are still floundering in the 


complexities of a subject on which a 
balancing of several vital considera- 
tions is essential. 

It is a great gain to planning that 
the Minister’s determination to safe- 
guard green belts is now whole- 
heartedly supported on both sides of 
the House. But there is still a tendency 
in some quarters to think that higher 
densities in towns are necessary to 
save green belts. If we are to have 
good planning, an equal determina- 
tion to protect the living conditions 
of urban workers must be generated. 


Summary of a Manifesto to a Minister 


Pack townsmen tight, 
And you’ll invite 
Disgruntled flight 
And wholesale blight. 


II 


Let suburbs sprawl, 
And townsmen all 
Long hours will crawl, 
While green belts fall. 


III 


But have the sense 

To de-condense, 

With boons immense 

To town-jammed gents— 
And (strangely) thence 
You'll save expense. 


ASTEIOS 
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After stating the general utility of census data for small areas or 
tracts, the writer illustrates their use in a study of residential 


segregation. 


HE PRINCIPAL source of statis- 
tical information about our 
population is, of course, the de- 
cennial census, and the large blue- 
bound volumes which issue from the 
Registrar General’s office are familiar 
friends in all planning offices. In- 
valuable as this information is, how- 
ever, it suffers from one major disad- 
vantage from the town planning as 
well as from other points of view. It 
often relates to large and socially 
heterogeneous areas and the person 
interested in studying and planning 
such areas in detail does not know 
how far the various sub-areas in 
which he is interested differ from each 
other or from the overall picture pre- 
sented in the census tabulations. 
This difficulty is not, of course, 
completely insuperable. Planners are 
familiar with their areas, and by col- 
lecting data themselves or by exer- 
cising some ingenuity in the analysis 
of information from sources other 
than the census they are often able to 
make at least a very well-informed 
guess. But even the well-informed and 
ingenious would prefer precise an- 
swers to guesses and everyone would 
prefer to avoid the trouble and ex- 
pense of collecting his own data. In 
some cases this problem has been met 
by having special tabulations pre- 
pared by the Registrar General for 
wards. The City of Birmingham, for 
instance, has recently published a 
volume of statistics which includes 
such material. For many purposes, 
however, wards are still too large and 
heterogeneous and they represent, 


by PETER COLLISON 


furthermore, divisions made for 
political purposes and are not neces- 
sarily relevant to the collection and 
presentation of demographic and 
other sorts of information. 


Census Tracts in the USA 


A solution to this problem which is 
now generally accepted in the United 
States and Canada was suggested as 
long ago as 1906 by Walter Laidlaw, 
an American clergyman who was 
working with the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches. Laidlaw was in- 
terested in making local studies for 
the purpose of estimating the demand 
for church provision, and he found 
that the American census publica- 
tions suffered from a number of dis- 
advantages, among them those we 
have already discussed in relation to 
our own census. Accordingly, Laid- 
law persuaded the Bureau of the 
Census to prepare in 1910 tabulations 
for small areas of New York, each 
area having a population of about 
4,000. 
tained for subsequent censuses so that 


detailed studies could be made of the | 


changes that occurred in the city de- 
cade by decade. Laidlaw called these 
areas census tracts. 

The census tracts were found to be 
useful for a great many purposes 
and Laidlaw’s idea gradually spread 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. At first tracts were produced 
largely as a result of local initiatives, 
although with the co-operation of the 
Bureau of the Census. In 1940 the 
Bureau itself took the lead and began 
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to publish volumes of tracts at public 
expense. In 1950 tracts were pre- 

pared for 114 large cities and a greatly 
| extended programme is in hand for 
the 1960 census. The Bureau has also 
used tracts as a base for presenting 


| other types of data. From the 1954 


| Census of Business, for example, de- 


| tails on retail trade were given for 


| “central business districts’? and these 
districts were particular tracts or 
combinations of tracts. 


Experience in Oxford 


The idea of census tracts was intro- 
duced into Britain in 1953 when a 


| group of people in Oxford came to- 

which is | 
e United | 
Registrar General tabulations were 


gether and formed a census tract com- 
mittee. With the co-operation of the 


prepared for thirty-five small areas 
into which Oxford, for this purpose, 
was divided, for the city population 
resident in non-private households 
and for areas beyond the city boun- 
dary up to distances of about three 
miles. These data were published in 
1957* and they included for the popu- 
lation of each tract information on 
sex, marital status, occupation, ter- 
minal education, age, and birthplace 
as well as several tabulations relating 
to housing. 

The Oxford tracts were made up 
of combinations of enumeration dis- 
tricts, an enumeration district being 
the area for which one census enu- 
merator is responsible. The popula- 
tions range from 1,700 to 4,200 with 
the mean about 3,000, and they are, 
therefore, somewhat smaller than is 


| customary in the United States. The 


enumeration districts were combined 
in such a way that they produced 
tracts which were, in the judgement of 
the committee, as socially homogene- 
ous as possible. 


_* Census 1951. Oxford Area. Selected Popula- 
tion and Housing Characteristics by Census Tracts, 
Oxford Census Tract Committee, Oxford, 
1957: 
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An Advance in 1961 Census 
From this particular point of view it 
would clearly have been better if the 
tracts could have been defined first 
and then to have had the enumera- 
tion districts fitted into them. This was 
not possible as the census tract pro- 
gramme was not initiated until two 
years after the census was taken and to 
combine enumeration districts was 
the best that could be done in the cir- 
cumstances. For the 1961 census, how- 
ever, enumeration districts are being 
fitted into the tracts. This will permit 
changes that may have occurred be- 
tween the censuses to be studied; it 
will also conform to one of the impor- 
tant principles that has emerged from 
American experience in using this sort 
of material, which is that tract boun- 
daries once they have been deter- 
mined should be retained perman- 
ently. 


Study of Class Segregation 

One particular piece of research} 
conducted on the basis of the tracts 
will be of interest to planners and will 
serve to illustrate one of the many 
uses to which they may be put. 

The research related to the resi- 
dentiat segregation between the Re- 
gistrar General’s five social classes. A 
simple index of segregation was cal- 
culated for each social class against 
each other social class and for each 
social class against all other social 
classes combined. It is customary 
to call the former indexes of dis- 
similarity and the latter indexes of 
segregation. The indexes for Oxford 
are shown in the table. It should be 
noted that the indexes relate only to 
segregation between tracts; they are 
insensitive to segregation that may 

+ For full details of this and related work 
see Peter Collison and John Mogey, ‘Resi- 
dence and Social Class in Oxford’, American 
Journal of Sociology, May 1959, pp. 599-605, 
and Peter Collison, ‘Occupation, Education, 
and Housing in an English City’, American 
Journal of Sociology, May 1960, pp. 588-97. 





Social Class 


(Professional, etc., occupations) 
(Intermediate occupations) 
(Skilled occupations) 

(Partly skilled occupations) 
(Unskilled occupations) 


See 


occur within tracts and to patterns 
that may occur among the tracts. 

It is evident from the table that the 
greater the difference in social class 
position the greater is the tendency to 
live apart. In addition there are par- 
ticularly large differences between 
classes 2 and 3, between classes 1 and 
2. The indexes of segregation form, 
approximately, a U-shaped curve. 
This has also been found to occur in 
a number of American cities where 
comparable studies have been under- 
taken. In Oxford, however, the curve 
is distorted by the relatively high 
index for class 1 and the low indexes 
for classes 4. and 5. This “‘distortion’’, 
we think, may be due in part to the 
social composition of municipal hous- 


SOCIAL CLASS: DISSIMILARITY AND SEGREGATION IN RESIDENCE 
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Dissimilarity Segregation 
wee lge ge aly ‘ 
15 39 40 46 35 
25 27 33 35>: | 
8 15 13 | 
ie 8 | 
18 | 


ing estates and the way they have | 
been located. 


Possible Further Applications 


Census tracts are being prepared | 
for other areas as well as Oxford for | 
the 1961 census and we hope to carry 
through comparative studies to de- 
termine how far this pattern of 
segregation is general or how far it is 
peculiar to Oxford. 

Some planners are already co- 
operating in tract programmes and it 
is to be hoped that their example will 
be widely followed so that the data 
provided by the Registrar General 
may be exploited more fully both in 
studies of segregation and in research 
related to planning. 





Combwich, Somerset 


The mouth of the River Parrett 
where 6,000 acres of mudflats are 
included in a nature reserve. Somer- 
set River Board acquired the mud- 
flats and successfully harnessed vege- 
tation to coastal defence by intro- 
ducing a tough grass which has 
raised the foreshore level and fended 
off high tides. On the horizon (to 
the right) is Brent Knoll, the hilly 
landmark of the Bristol—Bridgwater 
Road. 
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A FRENCH THEORY OF TOWN SIZE 


Areview of a study* produced at the University of Lille of the opti- 
mum size and structure of towns within a region, especially related 


terest. 


His 1s the eleventh “‘cahier”’ of a 
Tse of studies under the auspi- 

ces of the Committee for Region- 
al Economic and Social Studies of 
Lille University, an organization com- 
prising leading members of the cul- 
tural, educational, industrial (em- 
ployers and employed), agricultural, 
and administrative sections of the 
population, whose aim is the pro- 
motion of the economic, social, and 
cultural potentialities of France’s 
major economic region made up of 
the Départements du Nord and the 
Pas-de-Calais. 

The volume under review sets out 
the results of ‘‘efforts undertaken by a 
large number of bodies: the Prefec- 
tures of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais, 
the departmental services of the tech- 
nical ministries, and the municipali- 
ties of 75 communes” in order to 
ascertain what constitute the ‘“JVi- 
veaux optima des villes’’, the optimum 
levels that may be set as targets for the 
cities and communities in the regions 
concerned, and to deduce construc- 
tive conclusions that can be put to 
use by the authorities whose task it is 
to draw up regional development 
schemes and local town planning 


| programmes. 


The study is composed of three 


| parts. The first gives an analysis of the 


“fait urbain dans la région’’, and enu- 


* Niveaux Optima des Villes. Essai de Défini- 
tion d’aprés Vanalyse des structures urbaines du 
Nord et du Pas-de-Calais. 117 pp., large 4to, 
with many schematic plans, maps, diagrams, 
graphs, tables. Published July 1959 by 


C.E.R.E.S, Faculté de Droit, Lille. 


| lo circumstances in Northern France, but of general theoretical in- 


by W. W. MANN 


merates the characterizing data 
making up the physiognomy of each 
urban agglomeration or “‘family” of 
agglomerations. It studies towns as 
“objects” viewed from the outside, 
classifying them into categories ac- 
cording to their demographic evolu- 
tion and social structure, and signi- 
ficance for the life and work of the 
region. This method has made it pos- 
sible to arrive at ecological classi- 
fications into primary, secondary, 
and tertiary sectors and to enounce 
certain results and conclusions as to 
the degree of urbanization and the 
main types of urban structure in 
Northern France. The second part is 
devoted to a cartographic study 
showing some interesting methods of 
mapping the “dynamism of urban 
forms” and providing a critical dif- 
ferential notation of utilization of the 
soil in the case of each of the thirteen 
agglomerations selected for survey. 
The aim of the study, however, being 
to delve more deeply than ‘previous 
researches into this field, the third 
part proceeds to a presentation of the 
methods used for selecting the cri- 
teria and “‘parameters”’ determining 
the ‘‘optimum levels”, via a minute 
analysis of the public and private 
equipments, the services, the sur- 
roundings or ‘‘ambience’’ of each 
town, and an appraisal of the rela- 
tions between these data and those 
analysed in the first part. 

The study has revealed hitherto 
unsuspected correlations, and it has 
brought to light as a new element the 
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close interdependence between the 
social structure of a town’s popula- 
tion and a town’s qualities in general. 
And although the facts ascertained 
relate to samples belonging to ‘‘one 
urban family”, that of the north of 
France, one can take it that they may 
prove valid also for other agglomera- 
tions throughout France and even 
Western Europe as a whole. In carry- 
ing out the research, contributions 
have been taken from the point of 
view of the town planner, the engi- 
neer, the economist, and the adminis- 
trator, and of course that of the geo- 
grapher—not in a speculative or 
academic manner, but by logical con- 
crete objective analysis. 

At present two great currents likely to 
endure are visible in France: on the 
one hand the movement of industrial 
decentralization, which has slowed 
down the “‘acheminement des capitaux”’ 
towards Paris and is favouring the de- 
velopment and dynamic urban status 
of the regional centres and even of 
the small and medium-sized towns. 
Awareness among the latter of the 
contrast between the national capital 
and the provinces, the awakening 
of regional interest, and an ardent 
desire on the part of local authorities 
to attract and settle on their land new 
industries, give special power to this 
decentralizing movement. On the 
other hand, the effects of expected 
demographic growth in coming years 
and for a long time ahead will attract 
an exodus of rural youth towards 
the towns in search of employment. 
These young people from the country 
will, however, owing to the same 
demographic development, come up 
against young townspeople also look- 
ing for new jobs, and this will reduce 
the capacity of the towns to absorb 
the rural afflux. Young townspeople 
may even be obliged to leave their 
towns for Paris and other big agglo- 
merations. 

Yet this double movement is to be 
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welcomed as increasing the vitality 
and material possibilities of the 
nation, though it is to be feared that if 
left to chance it may throw out of 
balance still more the ensemble of the 
urban réseau and lead to fresh over- 
swelling of Paris with more dormitory 
communes and ill-equipped and un- 
comfortable suburbs, while leaving 
the small rural towns to go on slum- 
bering. It is therefore urgent to pro- 
mote a policy of urban redevelop- 
ment, both to take advantage of these 
historical conjectures in order to 
better the life of the nation’s youth, 
and to enable optimum planning of 





the provinces. It is also necessary in | 
order to correct the unbalance of | 


actual economic structure. In cases 
where decision has to be taken, the 
present study will, it is thought, make 
it easier to know and to foresee the 
consequences of whatever choice is 
made. 


urban structure’ for a region, as a major 
subdivision of the national territory? 
Every region is organized around a 
“ville pole’—an urban focus playing 
the role of a capital, and the “‘scale” 
of the region is set by the radius of 
influence this focal pole exercises. 
Definition of this scale is a function of 
the transport facilities existing at a 
given time. On the hypothesis that 
the capital must not be more than a 
one-day return journey from any 
point in the region, the present- 
day scale of a region will extend 
to several départements sheltering 
several million inhabitants; whereas 
for legislators at the time of the 
Revolution the region, on the basis of 
such an “‘isochronic”’ definition, was 
nothing but the single département, 
whose dimensions corresponded to 
the available means of transport at 
that epoch. 

The optimum equipment of a 
region must thus comprise at a 
minimum ; 


What then will be the “optimum | 
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—One single capital whose radius of 


| influence is one of the criteria of limi- 


tation of the region, with 200,000 to 
4oo,000 inhabitants, and endowed 
with all the highly specialized ser- 
vices, the largest industries, pur- 
veyors of the “‘prestations rares” of 
luxury goods, selected cultural mani- 
festations, etc. ; 


| —A network of towns of 20,000 to 30,000 


whose raison d’étre is to ensure their 
own citizens, as well as the surround- 
ing rural population, the services 
required and expected of a town, and 
to give shelter to all industries whose 
nature allows of a certain decentral- 
ization; 

—Finally, if, and only if, a region is to 
receive the transfer of certain excep- 
tional production units in the national 
interest, it must comprise special indus- 
trial towns, endowed each with the 
minimum of population requisite for 
the proper welcome of such indi- 
visible technical units, according to 
their respective geographical urban 
vocation (metallurgical towns, min- 
ing towns, chemical-industry towns, 
big urban railway centres, etc.). On 
this hypothesis, an effort will be made 
to associate with the preponderating 
transferred activity complementary 
branches of industry which will 
diversify the social structure of these 
towns. 

“But”? — concludes the study — 
“while technological means only may 
suffice to attain the limited objective 
of a ‘physical and economic opti- 
mum’, it is otherwise when purely 
human imperatives, often psycho- 
logical, are brought into play, and 
particularly those which proceed 
from the need of a right ‘social 
milieu’ felt more or less by all .. . 
What we are faced with is in fact the 
problem of the community in_ its 
entirety, and to solve that does not 
lie within the competency of plan- 
ning. Only man himself will be able 
to apprehend the infinitely subtle 
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contexture of that, only the will of 
man transform an assemblage of 
individuals into a living community, 
animated by a collective spirit. Our 
study aims only to make better known 
the size and composition of the groups 
best able to favour a community’s 
unfolding and offer it a better life.” 

The value adjudged in professional 
French circles to this outstanding 
team accomplishment of regional 
survey and diagnosis is attested by 
the preface specially contributed by 
Mons. Sudreau, the national Minister 
of Construction, who points out that 
‘the analysis it presents is original in 
that its observation of urban structure 
is carried into the regional dimension 
as indispensable to devising a town- 
planning policy taking into account 
the economic, geographical, and 
social ‘realities’ proper to the zones 
to be planned—and is based on the 
normative synthesis of minute obser- 
vations carried out on a number of 
existing towns of differing nature, 
history, and vocation’’. He expresses 
the opinion that the study can form 
the basis “for a veritable science 
charged with defining the main 
principles of a sort of biology or 
characterology of urban ensembles, 
thanks to which town-planning policy 
and techniques may in future be 
enabled to make great progress’. 
“Without wishing to pass judgment 
as to value,”’ he adds, ‘“‘one.is struck 
by the importance of two funda- 
mental conclusions arrived at: (a) 
that the social and industrial structure 
of the population of an agglomeration 
constitutes a more determinant factor 
in its social-economic level than does 
the size of its population; and (4) that 
‘big’ and ‘small’ towns—both socially 
and in the economic sense—would 
seem to be worthier of furthering than 
towns of medium size;—which two 
conclusions will no doubt occasion 
numerous discussions in France and 
abroad.” 
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In any case, the book is of con- 
siderable interest as a notable contri- 
bution towards the fashioning of a 
common international body of field 
techniques and methodology for the 
notation and comparison of social 
topography and the urban texture. 
Students of developments in this 
direction may care to compare the 
methods in this study with those of 
Gaston Bardet, director of the Institut 
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International d’Urbanisme Appliqué, 
Brussels, in his “‘Principes d’ Analyse 





Urbaine’’, that were described jn 
English in an article published in the 
Town Planning Review of 30 October 
1951. 

The book could also provide stimu. 
lating material for students with a 
good knowledge of French attend- 
ing town-planning courses in British 
Universities. 


DR T. ALWYN LLOYD 


One of the earliest pioneers of the 
modern town planning and new 
towns movement is lost to us by the 
death in June, at the age of seventy- 
eight, of Dr T. Alwyn Lloyd, ose, 
PPTPI, FRIBA, FILA, HON.LLD (Wales). 

Trained as an architect at Liver- 
pool University, he became an enthu- 
siast for the ideas of Ebenezer Howard 
and Raymond Unwin in 1907, joined 
the Garden City Association (now the 
TCPA) in that year, and thus was at 
the time of his death the senior mem- 
ber of the Association, on the Council 
of which he had served for very many 
years. At the same date he became 
assistant to Raymond Unwin and 
Barry Parker, and worked with 
them during the formative period of 
their world-leadership in housing de- 
sign and neighbourhood layout at 
Letchworth Garden City and Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. From that ex- 
perience he carried the spirit and 
practice of their simple and human 
design into many projects under his 
own hand, especially in Wales, where 
his architecture and planning of a 
number of garden villages and many 


buildings of various kinds had a wide- 
spread and beneficial influence on 
standards. 

Alwyn Lloyd was President of the 
TPI in 1933-4, served on many 
Government committees, and was the 
joint author of the South Wales Out- 
line Plan of 1947. Consistently active 
in social, cultural, and educational 
affairs, he was, among many other 
offices, chairman of the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural Wales from 
1947, and president of the Cambrian 
Archaeological Association in 1958- 
g. He served for many years as a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. He was awarded the 
OBE in 1958. 

He was a lucid and cogent writer 
and lecturer, author of a number of 
books on planning, and a valued con- 
tributor to our own pages. 


Alwyn Lloyd was respected by all 


who came in contact with him, as a | 


man of sincerity, integrity, kindliness, 
and personal charm. His death leaves 
a void, not only in his own land of 
Wales, to which he devoted lifelong 
service, but also in planning circles 
over the wider field. 
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DECISION MAKING AND THE 
PLANNING PROCESS* 

| After a summary of a number of academic theories of the process of 
decision making the writer considers their application to the task of 


the urban planner. He concludes that the planner of the future will 
be “a generalist with a speciality”, using operational research as a 


tool, but applying value judgements creating new aspirations as well 


as reflecting those existing in the community. 


ized vocabularies have been de- 

vised to communicate the intrica- 
cies of public functions. The tech- 
nician acquires a vested interest in the 
specialized vocabulary of his chosen 
profession. The acquisition of this 
vocabulary requires a time invest- 
ment which precludes ease of com- 
munication among interrelated func- 
tions. As a result, the execution of 
established planning objectives, in- 
volving a maze of pertinent functional 
specialities, will be delayed until the 
decision-makers are able to formulate 
a “common working language’. 

In this study we are exploring 
the applicability of decision-making 
theory to the professional field of 
planning. Initially, we should recog- 
nize that the word “‘planning”’ is used 
in a dual sense. In the first place, we 
refer to planning as a profession in 
which the concept of planning be- 
comes an end in itself. Planning, in 
this context, is a function of govern- 
ment for which there are tangible 
manifestations of progress. 

In the second place, “‘planning”’ is 


[ THIs age of complexity, special- 


‘considered an integral step in the 


process of administration. When a 


* Based on an address to a joint Seminar of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology and the 


University of Pittsburgh, on “‘The Central 
City in Relationship to the Metropolitan 


Region’’, 1958. Reprinted by permission of 
the University of Pittsburgh, USA. 


by GLENN W. FERGUSON 


decision is made, it must be “‘plan- 
ned”’ or programmed, controlled, and 
eventually reappraised. When “‘plan- 
ning”’ is used in this sense, we are dis- 
cussing one vital aspect of the process 
of administration with which every 
administrator, including the planner, 
is concerned. Here, we shall discuss 
the elements of decision making, the 
first step in the process of administra- 
tion, in relation to the planning pro- 
fession. 


Value of Decision-Making Theory 


The typical planning practitioner 
does not. have sufficient time or inter- 
est to investigate the basic theoretical 
materials dealing with decision mak- 
ing in administration. It is true that 
these materials are generally obscur- 
ed in academic journals, but it is 
unfortunate that planners do not 
possess sufficient motivation to test 
the applicability of decision-making 
models in an operational ecology. 

The leading authors in decision- 
making theory state that there are 
several distinct elements in the de- 
cision-making process. Chester Barn- 
ard lists means, ends, and conditions 
as the requisite components of 
decision making. Tannenbaum and 
Massarik define decision making as 
the ‘“‘conscious choice or selection 
of one behaviour alternative from 
among a group of two or more be- 
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haviour alternatives’. Peter Drucker 
presents a five-step analysis: defining 
the problem, analysing the problem, 
developing alternate solutions, de- 
ciding upon the best solution, and 
converting the decision into effective 
action. The final step in this analysis 
confuses the decision-making and 
planning phases of the process of 
administration, but the breakdown 
demonstrates the traditional view of 
decision making. 


Factual and Value Judgements 


Herbert Simon suggests that when 
you adopt the Barnardian dichotomy 
of means and ends, factual judgements 
and value judgements are confused. 
Dr Simon defines factual judgements 
as decisions regarding the implemen- 
tation of values and value judgements 
as decisions in which you select final 
goals. Armed with this refinement of 
terms, Dr Simon presents a threefold 
analysis of decision making: isolating 
alternative strategies, determining 
the consequences of each of the alter- 
natives, and evaluating, compara- 
tively, the sets of consequences. 

Recently, Edward H. Litchfield 
has suggested that decision making 
involves the following sub-activities: 
definition of the issue, analysis of the 
existing situation, calculation and 
delineation of alternatives, delibera- 
tion, and choice. To complete the 
spectrum of theoretical decision 
making we should mention the inte- 
gration of a prediction system and a 
value system as presented by Irwin 
Bross. 


Complex Task of the Urban Planner 


What is the practical impact of 
these attempts to describe the process 
by which we arrive at decisions? Are 
these authors merely engaging in 
academic gymnastics or will their 
efforts assist the planner in his opera- 
tional assignment ? 

Traditionally, we have assumed 
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that certain individuals are endowed 
with the innate ability to make 
“good”? decisions. We have accepted 
the stereotype that it is not feasible to 
teach a potential administrator “‘how 
to make decisions’, but at the same 
time, we are aware of the multiplicity 
of factors which must be considered 
in the contemporary decision-making 
process. It was possible for yester- 
day’s planner to appraise the rela- 
tively limited number of alternatives, 
to react intuitively, and, in the 
majority of cases, to render the 
“right”? decision. In contrast, the 
planner of tomorrow may discover 
that the attributes of ‘‘good sense”, 
intuition, and practical experience 
are inadequate to cope with the com- 
plexity of modern urbanism. 

In the past, the planner retained 
his identification with one of the sub- 
stantive professional fields related to 
the planning process. The planner 
was an architect, an engineer, a geo- 
grapher, or a sociologist, and he ap- 
proached planning from the familiar 
vantage point of his speciality. In this 
milieu, the planner was able to main- 
tain his substantive competence, to 
read the current literature of his 
chosen field, and to approach vital 
decision areas with confidence and a 
reasonable assurance of success. 








The Planner is More than a Specialist 


If Harvey Perloff’s prognosis 1s 
correct, the planner of tomorrow will 
become a “generalist with a speci- 
ality’. He will approach planning 
problems as a planner, not as aj 
specialist, and he will be expected to} 
appraise a mushrooming maze of} 
confusing, complicated, conflicting, 
and interrelated facts and concepts! 
before reaching a decision. He will be 
asked to understand the seamless web 
of jurisdiction, the changing mores of} 
a dynamic urban population, the im-} 
pact of mass and rapid transit, and) 
a hundred other profundities with 
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which the planner is hopefully more 
familiar than I. Time will be of the 
essence, the margin of excusable 
error will be reduced, and the plan- 
ner will become the focal point upon 
whom more than 70 per cent of our 
population* will depend for intelli- 
gent leadership. In this labyrinth, is it 
not reasonable to assume that the 
planner will expect and require assist- 
ance in meeting the decision-making 
challenge ? 

In Models of Man, Herbert Simon 
has stated that “the capacity of the 
human mind for formulating and 
solving complex problems is very 
small compared with the size of the 
problem whose solution is required 
for objectively rational behaviour in 
the real world—or even for a reason- 
able approximation to such objective 
rationality’. Dr Simon has labelled 
this concept the principle of bound- 
ed rationality. For the planner, this 


principle implies that any theory of 


decision making will be limited by the 
narrow boundaries of rational human 
behaviour. Even if the planner is 


armed with a meaningful checklist of 


“steps to good decision-making”’, the 
practical limits to rationality will 
preclude the development of an in- 
fallible model. 


Research a Tool for Creative 
Judgement 


Will it be possible for operations 


research to transcend the principle of 


bounded rationality ? Will the theory 
of games, statistical decision theory, 
queueing theory, linear program- 
ming, and the theory of optimum dis- 
tribution of effort allow the planner 
to approach the decision-making 
arena with self-confidence and im- 
punity? According to Dr Simon, 
these modern theories ignore the 
principle of bounded rationality. In 
addition, he suggests that they neg- 
lect the elements of “‘surprise, strug- 
* 85 per cent in Great Britain.—Eprror. 
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gle, and relative human difficulty”’. 

Certainly, automation and opera- 
tions research techniques will not in- 
sure the planner’s role as a recipient 
of unemployment compensation, but, 
at the same time, we should not 
ignore the potential impact of opera- 
tions research on the decision-making 
process. If the planner can be re- 
lieved of the detailed analysis which 
statistics and the machine are more 
capable of discharging, he should be 
better able to cope with the elements 
of “surprise, struggle, and relative 
human difficulty”. Operations re- 
search may become the planner’s 
“staff assistant’? which will enable 
him to arrive at the vital planning 
decisions required in our “brave 
new world”’, 

For generations, our colleagues in 
the field of journalism have been 
debating the issue of whether a 
newspaper should create or merely 
reflect the news. When this issue is 
applied to the field of planning, I have 
no hesitancy in suggesting that the 
planner must create, as well as re- 
flect, the aspirations of the larger 
urban and regional community. If 
the planner merely reflects the exist- 
ing values of his community in for- 
mulating decisions, he is restricting 
his function as a planner and failing 
to discharge his obligation to the 
clientele which he serves. Hopefully, 
decision-making theory will present 
the tools with which the planner can 
create the image of the future. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











ASPO at Miami 


One of the best-arranged confer- 
ences we have attended in years was 
that of the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials in May 1960 at Bal Har- 
bour, Miami Beach. The Americana 
Hotel, in which this conference was 
held, is a fabulously luxurious affair, 
with a vast complex of assembly 
rooms, restaurants, and lounges, all 
richly (but not tastelessly) decorated 
in different manners by modern art- 
ists, and many hundreds of comfort- 
able and charmingly furnished guest- 
rooms and suites. It is the summit of 
American hotel opulence up to the 
moment, and correspondingly expen- 
sive. For the less affluent of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian planners the cost 
(even at the special off-peak terms ob- 
tained by the ASPO) was, we heard, 
something of a deterrent. Yet no less 
than 1,200 persons, mostly planners, 
attended the conference. And most of 
these had meals in the hotel—though 
a few (including Canadians of Scots 
descent) went down the road to snack- 
bars where a breakfast with two eggs 
could be had for 55 cents (3s. 11d.). 
Conversely, a delegate living up to the 
Joneses and entertaining another, 
with their two wives (four persons), 
could find himself paying 30 dollars 
(£10 15s.) for one main dish plus a 
short drink and coffee for each. For- 
tunately for his economic peace of 
mind, a British traveller soon forgets 
to think in sterling equivalents when 
in the Western Hemisphere. 


How to Run a Conference 


We have nothing but praise for the 
organization of this conference by the 
executive director of the ASPO, Mr 


Dennis O’Harrow. A series of interest- 
ing lectures by experts of eminence in 
background subjects, such as econo- 
mics, sociology, and population study, 
for all delegates was cleverly dove- 
tailed into a series of specialized meet- 
ings on technical planning subjects for 
smaller groups—so that the totality 
provided professional and adminis- 
trative members both the stimulus of 
wide-ranging ideas and the oppor- 
tunity to get down to tough practical 
matters of immediate concern. Thus 
the donkey-work of the daily grind of 
planners was taken care of, yet reliev- 
ed by glimpses of far horizons indicat- 
ing that the supply of future difficult 
problems is not likely to give out. It 
was pleasing to see how many dele- 
gates threw themselves into all this, 
producing a general air of intelligence 
and vision coupled with down-to- 
earth competence. 


But—wWill the Sleepers Wake? 
American planners are, of course, 
faced with formidable problems aris- 
ing from the vast growth of cities and 
the outward lemming-rush from their 
congested centres. Their problems are 
our own multiplied to the nth degree, 
and it would be stupidly complacent 


to pretend that they are in sight of 


mastering them. Some—city idealists, 
shall we say, or sentimentalists ?—are 
trying hard to believe that Megalo- 
polis is fundamentally a blessing to 
humanity ; or that it can be madeso by 
piling tier on tier of motorways and 
pedestrian galleries, with balconies 
looking down into deep garden-wells, 
towering mechanical car-parks, mov- 
ing pavements, and other expedients 
reminiscent of H. G. Wells’s When the 
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Sleeper Wakes. One such engineering 
masterpiece might be of curious inter- 
est, like the skyline of New York, and 
attract tourists as an Eighth (or 
Ninth) Wonder of the World. But in 
an age of rising incomes and aspira- 
tions, can the sophistication of conges- 
tion hold within the cities any large 
section of the multitudes yearning for 
the ranch-house and willing to waste 
three hours a day in travel to enjoy 


| family life in it? When the megapoli- 


tan dreamers awake they must surely 
goin for a radically different brand of 
planning that brings city centres back 
to the human scale. Surely they must 
tackle the world problem of match- 
ing the location of employment to 
the tolerable limits of individual city 
growth? At the Miami Conference 


| FJO raised this question in his lunch- 


time address on “The Conqueror 
City”, which was received with friend- 
ly indulgence—though there is little 
sign of a serious movement of Ameri- 
can thinking in the direction that he 
suggested. 


The Promise of Peachtree City 


One straw in the wind of possible 
change of endeavour does however 
appear. At a distance of thirty miles 
from the city of Atlanta, a business 
group—the Peachtree Corporation of 
Georgia—has acquired a virgin site of 
12,500 acres on which it plans to build 
a complete new town of 50,000 with 
industrial and commercial employ- 
ment as well as residences and social 
amenities on spacious American stan- 
dards. Probably the best hope for bet- 
ter urban development in the USA 
lies at present in projects of this kind 
initiated by private enterprise—con- 
sortia of financial, industrial, and con- 
structional firms engaging imagina- 
tive planning teams, and prepared to 
look several years ahead for profitable 
returns. Ifthe present admirable ideas 
of the Peachtree City group are suc- 
cessfully achieved, a fashion might be 
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set that would begin the transforma- 
tion of city development policy, and 
be supported later by the govern- 
mental planning agencies in such 
matters as the choice and acquisition 
of well-located sites. 

A visit to the Peachtree estate and a 
day’s consulation with those respon- 
sible for the project showed that they 
have a good understanding of the 
possibilities, adequate finance for the 
job, and the determination to create a 
genuinely self-contained new urban 
centre. Atlanta can claim to have giv- 
en the lead to the USA in large-scale 
low-cost housing. It will be another 
brilliant feather in its cap if it gives a 
lead in the greater and more difficult 
field of comprehensive town develop- 
ment. 


Retirement of Alfred R. Potter 


The quiet unselfish efficiency and 
devotion of Mr Alfred R. Potter, 
OBE, MTPI, have been an immense asset 
not only to the Town Planning Insti- 
tute, of which he has been secretary 
since its start in 1914, but also to the 
wider planning movement. His re- 
tirement will be felt as a personal loss 
by all those taking part in professional 
administrative affairs and many who 
have enjoyed association with hina at 
all sorts of assemblies of planners, in- 
cluding the annual Summer Schools 
that he so admirably organized. 

During his secretaryship, the TPI 
has expanded from sixty-four to over 
4,000 members, and he has been in 
continuous contact throughout with 
the great advances of British plan- 
ning legislation and policy in these 
forty-six years. His own work was 
crowned by the grant of the Royal 
Charter to his Institute in 1959. 

Our good wishes to him on his re- 
tirement are coupled with the hope 
that we shall not lose personal touch 
with him. 

The successor to Mr Potter as sec- 
retary of the TPI is Mr P. R. Rath- 
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bone, BA, formerly Scottish secretary 
of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors. To him also we extend our 
good wishes. 


Urban Industry and Agriculture 


The Billingham factory of Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd occupies 
1,100 acres of land that less than forty 
years ago was agricultural. A farm- 
house still stands in the centre of the 
works, ringed round by massive in- 
stallations. Some see this as tragic 
evidence of change. But in the past 
twenty years (since 1939) the total 
agricultural output of the United 
Kingdom has increased by 63 per 
cent. And this would not have been 
possible but for such great technical 
developments as the production of 
fertilizers at Billingham and else- 
where, and of tractors and other 
machinery to eliminate horse and 
hand labour. 

We are reminded of this broad fact 
by a stylish little illustrated booklet, 
Enterprise and Responsibility, issued by 
ICI (September 1959), which de- 
scribes the Billingham works and 
other manufactures, researches, and 
services relating to agriculture. 

While everyone should support 
economy in the use of land, as of all 
other resources, which implies care in 
the choice of sites and skilful placing 
of all new developments, it must never 
be forgotten that urban efficiency and 
productiveness increase the food sup- 
ply, besides raising the standard of 
living in a hundred other ways. 


Curzon Harper Retires 


A very popular figure in planning 
circles, Mr Curzon Harper, Bsc, MICE, 
has just retired after long service as 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor and 
Planning Officer for the Borough of 
Barking, Essex. His many friends will 
wish him happiness in his retirement, 
including those in the TCPA, of 
which he is a Council Member. 
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TOWN PLANNERS AND 
ASSISTANT TOWN PLANNERS 


New South Wales Department 
of Local Government 


Applications are invited for: 
TOWN PLANNER 
Salary £A2,004-£A2,069 
ASSISTANT TOWN PLANNER 
(with Certificate) 
Salary £A1,749-£A1,784 
ASSISTANT TOWN PLANNER 


(without Certificate) 
Salary £A1,589-£A1,669 


Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 


Promotion positions of Senior Town 
Planner, salary range £A2,194—£A2,259, 
DUTIES 
Field and office investigation of town 
planning schemes in urban and country 
districts of New South Wales. Prepara- 
tion of reports and submissions on 
matters arising from investigation and 
inquiries, and objections received by 
the Department following the exhibi- 
tion of town planning schemes. 
QUALIFICATIONS 
1. University degree in appropriate 

Faculties of recognized Universities 
with studies including either Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, Surveying, 
Mathematics, Economics, Geo- 
graphy, or Geology. 

2. Corporate Membership, by exami- 
nation, of the Institution of Engi- 
neers, the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects, or the Institution of Survey- 
ors. 

3. Associate Membership, by examina- 
tion, of the Town Planning Insti- 
tute, London. 

Previous experience in town and 
country planning work should be in- 
dicated. 

Passage to New South Wales for suc- 
cessful applicants and family under 
eighteen years of age. 

For further particulars and applica- 
tion forms please write to the Agent 
General for New South Wales, 56 
Strand, London, W.C.2, with whom 
four copies of applications (including a 
recent photograph of the applicant) 
should be lodged by 31 July 1960. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN NEW TOWN 


Australian cities sprout new suburbs between seasons, but little has 


been done to develop planned communities. Canberra is a notable 


and increasingly attractive exception. Another is the new town of 
Elizabeth, which was started just over four years ago, on a site 


about a dozen miles north of Adelaide. 


enlightened South Australian 

Housing Trust, is a genuine new 
town, similar in many ways to Har- 
low. It is planned to take 50,000 
people on a site of 6,600 acres—a 
density which reflects the difference 
in land use between British and 
Australian towns—and the newcom- 
ers are to be absorbed in a span of 
fifteen years. Housing construction is 
currently running at the rate of 1,000 
houses a year. 


F cathe DEVELOPED by the 


by NORMAN MACKENZIE 


The family that moves to Elizabeth 
has the choice of renting or buying. 
With purchase, the owner secures the 
freehold as soon as the house is erected 
and built: there is no title to undeve- 
loped land, which prevents the kind 
of speculation in land-leases now go- 
ing on in Canberra. The relative ease 
with which a house can be secured in 
Elizabeth has made it a centre of at- 
traction for migrants, especially those 
from Britain who can raise the £A500 
needed for a deposit on purchase. At 


Pedestrian neighbourhood shopping centre at Elizabeth New Town. 


South Australian Government 
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South Australian Government 


Examples of house types for sale at Elizabeth. 


one point, a year or so ago, the popu- 
lation of Elizabeth was predomi- 
nantly migrant. An effort was made 
to move more Australians into the 
town, and the ratios now seem to be 
about 50 per cent British, 40 per cent 
Australian, and 10 per cent European 
migrant. 


A Flat Site 

The site of Elizabeth was more or 
less imposed on the Trust. To the east 
of Adelaide are steep hills, where the 
cost of development would make a 
new housing area too costly. The 
southern suburbs have little to offer 
by way of employment, and they 
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already sprawl down towards the 
built-up suburban coastline on the 
west. But to the north, where industry 
is expanding in the area linked to 
Port Adelaide by road and rail, there 
was suitable land and a need for 
houses for the growing industrial 
labour force. The site, moreover, is 
on the main pipeline that brings 
water from the Murray system to the 
thirsty city of Adelaide, on the main 
road and rail routes to the north and 
west, and on absolutely flat land. 

It is this last feature, perhaps, that 
makes Elizabeth look so unappealing 
at this stage. Fifteen years from now, 
when the extensive tree-planting pro- 
gramme is showing results, the city 
will look less bare. When I saw it in 
the glare of January sun, however, it 
seemed parched, shadeless, dusty. It 
is without any marked vertical fea- 
ture, and even the new shopping cen- 
tre, which has an ingenious catwalk 
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system at the first-storey level, the 
hospital, and the scattering of two- 
storey houses fail to impress them- 
selves against this urban pancake. 

One must, however, pay tribute to 
the design of the shopping centre, now 
under construction, the splendid com- 
munity hospital, and many of the 
houses. A _ revolution in building 
styles is now under way in Australia, 
and it has begun to break down the 
monotonous and uninspired patterns 
of the bungaloid ’thirties. 

The Trust has done a good deal to 
stimulate community activities on a 
neighbourhood basis, using sports 
clubs and churches as the main cen- 
tres for this at the early stage. 


Plan of the City 


Some ten neighbourhood units, or 
suburbs, each with 4,000 to 6,000 
persons, will be arranged about the 
main city centre. In each of these sub- 


Another view of a pedestrian neighbourhood shopping centre at Elizabeth. 


South Australian Government 
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urbs will be found a major shopping 
centre, with banking and postal facili- 
ties and adequate areas for car park- 
ing, churches, schools, and other re- 
quirements for day-to-day living. The 
shopping centres have been designed 
to provide for pedestrian shopping 
by the confinement of the vehicular 
traffic to the outer areas and by the 
introduction of pleasant and safe 
walkways adjacent to the shops. In 
many of them doctors’ and dentists’ 
clinics will be included. 

As with the development of any 
town or city of this nature, the road 
mileage is very considerable indeed 
and, in this case, it is estimated that 
there will be in the region of 110 
miles of macadamized roads. 


Age of the Motor-Car 


The observer will note from the 
road pattern, main traffic arteries, 
intersections, locations of shopping 
centres and industrial areas that 
Elizabeth has been developed for the 
motor-car age. The Trust planners 
are ever conscious of the traffic prob- 
lem and at all times endeavour to 
cater for the pedestrian and the 
motor vehicle, each in its own place. 
With the development of these made 
roads particular attention has been 
paid to the early introduction of water 
Mains, sewers, and electric cables. 
Whenever possible electricity services 
are provided underground and the 
absence of overhead wires—a novelty 
in Australia—is most noticeable and 
improves the appearance tremend- 
ously. 

Sites have been provided for 
churches of all denominations in the 
plan and ten churches are already 
completed. 

It is characteristic of modern 
thinking that whilst most of the older 
towns which sprang up during the era 
of industrial expansion were built 
round the works which brought them 
into existence, industries whereby the 
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people live are today as far as possible 
located in separate areas. This is be- 
ing carried out at Elizabeth. In the 
west and in the south are two large 
areas, each of approximately 400 
acres, which have been set aside and 
in part taken up by industry, and now 
in the north an additional area has 
been located for light industry. Whilst 
adjoining the large centres of popv- 
lation, they are outside and distinct 
from the residential areas. However, 
they are easy of access to the em- 
ployees and are very conveniently 
situated in regard to road and rail 
transport. 


Adjacent to the new town is the [ 





Weapons Research Establishment, | 


one of the most important defence 
units in the British Commonwealth 
and headquarters of the missile-testing 
ranges at Woomera and Maralinga. 


The largest single purchase has : 


been a 2g0-acre site by General 
Motors-Holdens Limited. In June 
1959 machinery and personrel moved 
to this new £A2-5 million plant and 
production commenced on a minor 
scale. 

Several manufacturers for the na- 
tional market have already com- 
menced production in new plants. 
One is making a range of domestic 
sewing machines; another, fibre- 
board containers and _ packaging 
materials; a third, bedding equip- 
ment; a fourth makes industrial 
springs, and the subsidiary of an 
American company is _ producing 
electrical control devices. 

Several overseas and large inter- 
state companies have also developed 
plans for new plant. Schrader-Scovill 
Company will produce its well- 
known line of pneumatic valve 
equipments, and Kenwood Manv- 
facturing (Australia) Pty Ltd, a sub- 
sidiary of Kenwood, England, plans 
to manufacture a full range of ‘‘Chef” 
food mixers for the Australian and 
overseas markets. 
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The new factory of General Motors-Holdens Ltd employs 1,400. 


The City Centre 

There is no feature of this develop- 
ment upon which more care has been 
bestowed than the city centre. The 80 
acres of this centre are situated where 
the main north road and the main 
northern railway line are at their 
closest point and less than half a mile 
apart and it is also at about the city’s 
geographical centre. Here will be 
found the civic and public buildings, 
the principal retail area and business 
premises, together with the main rail- 
way station. The city centre will be 
an amplification of the neighbour- 
hood shopping centres, and_first- 
phase development has started. It is 
here that the shopper will find walk- 
ways 60 feet wide with shops arranged 
in walks and courts of pleasant vistas 
and convenient distance, free entirely 
from the traffic hazards which, in 
some places, are a constant danger to 
the shopper. The two large parking 
areas which serve the centre will pro- 
vide for 3,000 static cars. 

In the development of this city 
centre the result of studies overseas 
by the Trust’s officers gives the op- 
portunity for the incorporation of the 
latest ideas on architecture, colour, 
and the distribution of trades. In the 
centre the Trust intends to build 
some blocks of retail shops and it is 
expected that many of the larger 


retail establishments will purchase 
sites for development within the 
overall plan. A police station and 
court house have been commenced 
at the civic end of the centre. 

Adjacent to this centre of activity 
will be found the site of the secondary 
schools in a high school, a_ boys’ 
technical school, girls’ technical 
school, and apprentices’ trade school, 
together with the major sports oval 
and a 65-acre town common. Sites 
have also been made available for two 
church schools. 

At the southern end of the town has 
been’ built a modern community 
hospital providing maternity, medi- 
cal, and surgical facilities with ade- 
quate accommodation for Elizabeth 
and Salisbury districts. ‘The design is 
such that the present capacity of 45 
beds can be expanded to 200 beds or 
more, if required. 

The Trust has always understood 
that its duty is not merely to build as 
many houses as possible but to con- 
sider the requirements of the public 
as regards the size and variety of 
houses for sale and for rental. It must 
also endeavour to provide as much as 
possible for diversity of appearance 
and to ensure that the cost of its 
houses and, therefore, the rents or 
purchase prices are within the means 
of most people. All houses are pro- 
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A more expensive type of bungalow for sale. 


vided with electric stoves, bath 
heaters, sink heaters, cupboards, 
linen cupboards, stainless steel sinks, 
wash troughs, and electric coppers. 
A limited number of the more ex- 
pensive houses for sale have rather 
more elaborate fittings. 

A striking feature of the plan is 
a very generous provision of open 


spaces as well as relatively small gar- 
den reserves in the city centre, shop- 
ping centres, and in the residential 


areas. A total of not less than 1,400 | 


acres has been set aside for this pur- 
pose and, at this stage, some 52,500 
trees have been planted with a plan 
for at least 250,000 throughout the 
entire area. 


At Buckland Abbey 


Buckland Abbey, a few miles north of Plymouth, is famous as the home 
of Sir Francis Drake. A National Trust property, managed through the Cor- 
poration of Plymouth, it is seen by large numbers of people every year. The 


180-feet long tithe barn is well used as a kind of rural museum. 
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THE LENGTH OF THE OTTER 


» 99 


have been ‘Ottery’,” said a friend 

to whom I mentioned an in- 
tention to explore the river. ““Those 
names, Upottery, Mohun’s Ottery, 
Ottery St Mary.” One finds in the 
Oxford Dictionary of Place-Names that 
several otter words have no connec- 
tion with the large “‘water-weasel’’. 
But the River Otter and its dependent 
names are there judged to derive 
from the animal. To be fair, it should 
be added that elsewhere an inquirer 
can find references to aweddwr, said 


| SUSPECT ‘OTTER’ may originally 


' to be the Ancient British for running 
_ water, and y dwr (water), softened by 


the Saxons into autre and finally 
otter. Clearly a matter for considera- 
tion by scholars or experts and not by 
a country bumpkin who would be 
boasting if he dubbed himself even a 
sciolist. 

Before leaving home I glanced at 


by J. D. U. WARD 


the map: from the head of the Otter 
to its mouth would be some twenty- 
five or thirty miles. I wondered how 
many people had grinned on how 
many rivers at the first discovery of 
the grotesque trick played by meta- 
phorical usage. 

Otterhead on the Blackdown Hills 
is rather desolate. At a farm I was 
told: “If you go through that gate 
and turn left you'll see the springs in 
the willows . . . yes, you'll need your 
gumboots!” Bored cows watched me 
squelch to receive another reminder 
of a known fact—the beginnings of 
rivers are rarely as interesting as they 
should be. Soon I was travelling 
downstream, where the infant river 
rapidly swells into lakes, intended 
(until recent years) to be an orna- 
ment and an amenity with irregular 
shores and attractive tree-planted 
islets. A placid surface reflected both 


The Otter_above Langford Bridge. 
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Otterhead. One of the lakes. 


blue-and-white sky and _ crimson- 
tinted alders to perfection. Wild duck 
rose and circled overhead. The form- 
er mansion, Otterhead House, is only 
a modest heap of rubble. Yet this is 
now even more strictly private terri- 
tory than it was fifteen years ago, for 
it is the property of Taunton Water- 
works, and I came by special permis- 
sion. 

There is a simple pleasing fall from 
one lake to the next, and then, from 
the lower lake down by the bridge 
carrying the former drive, a more 
obviously artificial cascade, with 
“rocks”’ set in a steep slope to cause 


the swiftly flowing water to break into 
whiteness as it hurries towards Devon. 
Almost the whole of the valley of the 
Otter is in Devon but Otterhead 
(which is in Otterford parish) belongs 
to Somerset. Churchstanton, _ the 
parish next to Otterford, was for- 
merly in Devon but was transferred 
to Somerset in 1896: hence the quip 
sometimes addressed to local veterans 
at fairs and revels: ““Devonshire-born 
you be, never lived out of the same 
parish, and yet as good a Somerset 
man as the rest of us!”’ 
It is the upper part of the River 

Otter that is most engaging for any-\ 
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Otterhead. ‘‘A simple pleasing fall’’. 





one who likes kingfishers and dippers 
and even herons better than his fel- 
low kind. Here move the shy and 
graceful roedeer (and don’t the cot- 
tage gardeners curse them!) and here 
the burly badgers find digging to 
their taste. In the rushy fields curlew 
bubble and trill at nesting time. 
Above soar buzzards—and at this 
present hungry season you may see 
white owls hunting an hour after sun- 
up and an hour before sun-down. 

A botanist friend, having found the 
royal fern (Osmunda regalis) back near 
Otterhead, suspected a possible origin 
in the former garden. But one or 
two books mention Osmunda as indi- 
genous in these parts. In spring there 
is a richness of primroses, violets, 
early purple orchises and bluebells; 
present but less plentiful are wild 
daffodils, aromatic bog myrtle, alder- 
leaved buckthorn, fly-catching sun- 
dew and the golden spikes of bog 
asphodel. Though this is a man-made 
landscape, there are yet many sour 
“bottoms” and large patches of in- 
cult wilderness where rushes and the 
coarsest grasses compete with scrub 
of willow, alder, and birch. Some of 
the farmhouses and cottages (many 
of them still thatched and_ still 
flanked by old orchards, heavily 


2gI 


lichened and unprofitable) com- 
mand delightful prospects but from 
no point can the sea be descried. 

Of the bridges which span the 
Otter above Honiton the most in- 
teresting and probably the oldest is 
Langford. A few feet below is a minia- 
ture fall where in time of flood, when 
the waters are swollen, the Otter 
roars that he is no stripling or cub but 
a force and that his anger should be 
watched. (Very near the bridge a 
tiny tributary has glided in: the 
Luppitt Brook. Three miles distant in 
the hills is Luppitt village—with a 
church having one of the finest early 
fonts in England. Some say that here 


- was Lufa’s pit: others that it was 


Love pit, as a document of 1362 
suggests: 
Richard Coterel, aged 60 years and more 
agrees and says that on the morrow of St 
Margaret in the 21st year of the reign of 
King Edward III he met William de 
Aumarle at Lovepitte. . . ) 


The map shows that a little below 
Honiton the Otter receives another 
tributary from the north, the River 
Wolf. We drove to Trafalgar Bridge 
on the nearest by-road, and, after 
noticing that the Otter Inn had 
appreciated the possibility of a simple 
silhouette for an otter sign, I decided 
to walk back upstream: that smaller 
Wolf running into the larger Otter 
might yield a pleasing picture. The 
confluence proved a disappointment, 
for the Wolf was feebler than ex- 
pected. But as I walked the bank in 
the sun I saw grey wagtails and 
moorhens and suddenly a lone teal 
that swept up from the river, and then 
a couple of mallard—and finally a 
buzzard that flopped lazily away 
from its perch ona tree. 

About two miles downstream the 
river runs beside a flat field distin- 
guished on the map by crossed 
swords and the date 1549. Here, 
overlooked to the south by a railway 
embankment (which must have 
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Trafalgar Bridge. The Otter one mile west of Honiton. 


greatly changed the appearance of 
the terrain) is Bloody Meadow; and 
here, near a small weir, the Otter 
once ran red—or so they say—under 
Fenny Bridges. This was the site of 
one of the chief actions, in which 500 
men died, fought in that Western 
Rebellion which started on Whit- 
sunday, after the mass had been said 
in English for the first time. The in- 
surgents, mostly from Cornwall and 
south and central Devon, were fight- 
ing (very stoutly and not rabble- 
wise) for conservatism and for public 
worship in the old accustomed 
tongue. Trained troops, including 
some foreign mercenaries, were fight- 
ing, under the King’s lieutenants, for 
law and order—which included a 
new reformed prayer book and the 
English language in church. There 
could be only one end. A wanderer by 
the Otter may muse platitudinously 
that there was more than enough 
cruelty, harshness, and intolerance 
on both sides—that we really have 


progressed a little in the last 400 
years. Or he can recall that it must 
have been an interesting if brief cam- 
paign, with some very early cannon 
in use but far more bows and arrows. 
Arrows were used to carry messages 
shot into beleagured Exeter. (The 
River Otter nowhere flows within 
ten miles of that city.) 

About two miles below Bloody 
Meadow the Otter comes to Ottery 
St Mary with its famous church— 
wherein one recumbent effigy of 
Victorian date has a marble otter for 
footrest. Set in the churchyard wall 
is a plaque to S. T. Coleridge, who 
was born here and once wrote, 

Dear native Brook! wild Streamlet of 

the West! 

How many various-fated years have past, 

What blissful and what anguish’d hours, 

since last 

I skimm’d the smooth thin stone along 

thy breast, 

Numbering its light leaps! 

Enough: the sententious verbosity 
grows worse until it seems intolerable 
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for our own day and different con- 
ventions. 

Miles back the river has lost its 
wild streamlet character—its charm- 
ing air of being a hill-brook, an at- 

| tractive, undisciplined young thing 

| ina hurry yet too young and never so 

| disorderly as to risk the aspersion 
“fast”. 

From near Ottery St Mary the 
broadening, slower stream is far too 
closely attended by the railway. This 


The Otter takes to sea. 





“9° at 


steadier, tamer Otter is perhaps more 
esteemed by fishermen—and con- 
ceivably by otters. However that may 
be, the river that passes much- 
thatched Otterton is more than 
twenty-five miles old. Soon come the 
last rather dreary two miles with 
such suburban vulgarities as swans, 
a rubbish dump, and a large car park. 
Then the Otter twists sharply under 
a miniature but very red cliff to the 
welcome sea. 





Terrace housing at Newton Aycliffe. 


Arnold Whittick 
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A Fresh Wind A-blowing? 

A large number of straws floating 
about may indicate merely that we 
are harvesting our annual crop of 
academic pronouncements, or that 
the wind is fresher than it was. Sir 
Keith Joseph confirms the inviola- 
bility of green belts and repeats that 
new towns are no longer ruled out. 
Sir Basil Spence complains that the 
lack of alternative locations plays into 
the hands of speculators, and Mr 
Gaitskell follows this lead by advocat- 
ing public ownership of scarce land 
resources. It is not so long ago since he 
sent away harassed local councillors 
empty-handed when they asked for a 
promise of new towns if Labour were 
returned to office. Now the Labour 
Party, stung perhaps by defeat as 
much as Sir Basil, returns to its earlier 
policies. The Observer has published a 
series of articles pointing clearly to 
the need for much more positive 
planning to rescue Britain from The 
Mess, and has treated the need for 
new towns as axiomatic. Mr R. 
Graham Page, from the Conservative 
back-benches, has suggested develop- 
ment corporations to speed urban 
renewal. 

We seem to hear less about elastic 
green belts (though Mr J. R. James 
of the MHLG was recently guilty of 
risky talk about “reasonable peri- 
pheral expansion’’). Occasionally 
even experienced people like Mr 
Lionel Brett create the impression 
that we must concentrate all our 
energies and resources now into 
urban centre renewal, but on the 
whole the weight of the evidence is 
gradually bringing even the most 
bigoted urbanists round to the view 
that unless we first create alternative 


centres of development for industry 
and population, the work of recreat- 
ing our old town centres on decent 
standards will be nullified. 

The question is: so much talk, so 
many words written—does it amount 
to anything at all ? Only the Govern- 
ment can give the answer to that. At 
present, a new credit squeeze is on. 
My own guess is that at the first re- 
laxation of the brakes from the 
Treasury, we shall see a change of 


policy. 


Must Britain be a Mess? 


on its four articles on planning today, 
inspired apparently by Mr Leslie 
Ginsburg of Birmingham and thor- 
oughly well informed on what goes 
on. The reprint (price 2s., obtainable 
from the paper) is good value for 
money. Amongst particularly inter- 
esting stresses there was the now more 
generally accepted division of plan- 
ning functions between the regional 
planner (basically 2 social scientist) 
and the urban planner (basically an 
architect and engineer). Neither our 
training schemes nor the organization 
of local government at present work 
along these lines. 

The articles unfortunately lacked 
any very clear conclusions. There was 
a strong, and entirely proper, edi- 
torial finale demonstrating the need 


for more active planning as self- | 


evident beyond the sphere of politics, 


but the last of the four articles itself 


seemed to hint that perhaps after all 
we might allow the south-eastward 
drift to continue provided only we 
spaced towns properly in a circle with 
a hundred miles’ radius from London. 


This, they argued, is where people — 
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want to live, so let us make it possible 
for them to do so decently. This seems 
to me to be a dangerous fallacy. 
People only want to live in the Home 
Counties because there are better 
jobs down south and because we re- 
fuse to make it attractive for them 
to live in Ludlow or Gainsborough. 
There are many places in England 
and Wales less than 200 miles from 
London which are allowed to die on 
their feet for want of a reasonable 
road and rail connection to a major 
port, or to London, places where a 
thriving community could be created 
at a quarter of the cost of a project 
like Boston Manor. 


Land Prices 


Correspondents have recently not- 
ed a renewed sharp upward move- 
ment of land prices. Even moderate 
upland pasture is fetching £100 an 
acre provided there is a good farm- 
house, and first-rate arable may cost 
up to twice that amount. There is less 
and less land available for rent. When 
the Hall Farm, just up the road from 


| our cottage, was offered for tenancy 
| recently, there were 108 applicants. 


The previous tenant had paid a rent 
of one pound an acre; the new- 
comers offered to pay up to five 
pounds, and they would still have a 
bargain. A land agent told me that 
this was because building had made 
agricultural land very scarce. This 
nonsense is widely believed even in 
Wales, where building is not en- 
croaching on agriculture. The fact is 
that only very high prices for produce, 


_ and the ability to keep costs down by 
) dispensing with hired labour, make 


these prices possible; the total supply 
ofland has been reduced by only a few 
per cent since the war, but land prices 
have doubled and trebled. 

It is interesting to speculate who is 
paying these prices. A holding from 


_ which a family can make a living may 


now cost £15,000, to which we have 
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to add perhaps £5,000 for stock and 
equipment. Evenon favourable terms, 
and assuming possession of some 
capital, interest and repayments 
would normally mean an annual 
commitment ofat least £1,000. Truly, 
farming is big business now, even if 
the last budget put some of the tax- 
loss hobby farmers out of it. One 
thing remains to be seen: whether 
textbook economics is going to work. 
High prices should mean a great in- 
centive to efficiency. If, of course, the 
next farm price review takes into 
account these rising land prices as if 
they were some sort of inevitable 
working cost, there will be no in- 
creased efficiency, and the taxpayer 
will bear the loss. If guaranteed 
prices remain stable, farmers will 
have to learn to make an acre yield 
£30-£50 worth of produce—and 
that, consistently applied, would 
feed Britain and still leave land for 
housing. WILLIAM SMALL 





A Village Sign 





Sussex is a county famous for its village 
signs and this one, erected at the north 
end of Hooe Common, near Pevensey, 
retains the tradition of novelty. Britain in 
the eighteenth century was riddled with 
smugglers, and this corner of Sussex was 
no exception. The sign shows a scene 
typical of those times, with pony heavily 
loaded with “‘brandy for the parson and 
baccy for the clerk”’. FRANK BUNCE 
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The Waste Lands 

Some of the best, but still largely 
neglected, opportunities for positive 
landscape improvement in this coun- 
try are presented by the thousands of 
acres of derelict waste lands in our 
industrial areas. 

For more than half a century spor- 
adic attempts by enlightened organi- 
zations or individuals have been 
made to create beauty by the restora- 
tion of colliery and other spoil heaps 
to aesthetic and useful purposes. This 
pioneering work has been carried out 
under a wide range of climatic and 
other conditions and upon many types 
of waste material. The collected evi- 
dence of the work is impressive and 
the degree of success achieved is 
encouraging. Recent “‘direct-action”’ 
projects in Lancashire are particular- 
ly notable. 

At the present time, when the pre- 
servation of visual amenity in the 
countryside arouses such strong pub- 
lic opinion, it is strange that so much 
pointless ugliness in industrial regions 
should still be tolerated. We have the 
experience of restoration work gained 
for us by others and we are better 
equipped in knowledge and machin- 
ery than ever before to undertake the 
reclamation of the ravaged areas. 
There are social implications also, as 
well as the aesthetic aspects, to be 
considered. As R. O. Whyte wrote 
more than ten years ago, ‘““Those who 
work the mineral or other wealth of a 
nation should not be condemned to 
live permanently among the bare 
spoil heaps and waste lands produced 
by their own activities carried out on 
behalf of the whole population.” 

Nevertheless, official reaction to 
the problem remains lukewarm. 


Some small encouragement in respect | 
of minor planting schemes to soften | 


the appearance of colliery spoil was 
given by the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government in Circular 26/59 
last year, but the need for compre- 
hensive action is largely unrecog. 
nized. It is to be hoped that the repre- 


seniations to the Minister which the | 


Goldthorpe Conference decided to 
make in April will receive thoughtful 
consideration. The decision of this 
conference to set up a standing com- 
mittee, representing mining areas all 
over the country and aiming to en- 
courage the reclamation of derelict 
land to beneficial use, appears to be 
the first nation-wide effort made to 
tackle a neglected problem. 


Recommended Reading 


One of the most useful books upon 
: ‘eclamation is The Establishment 
oy ‘ation on Industrial Waste Land, 
by ywvhyte and Sisam, published 
by the Commonwealth Agricultural 
Bureaux. 


The wooded hill is a colliery spoil heap of 
clayey shales at Braysdown near Radstock in 
Somerset, planted about fifty years ago by the 
late Sir Frank Beauchamp. Mixed hardwoods 
at the base fringe pine and larch on the mound. 
About twelve years ago some of the conifers 


were felled for pit timber and the natural re- | 


generation of larch has since occurred. 





ROGER MILES 
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Legal Notes 




















One of the most difficult points of 


| planning law is to decide whether a 


change in the use of land or buildings 


| is “material’’. Some useful guidance 


on this point was given by the Court 
of Appeal in Guildford RDC v Penny 


_ (1959), and this has now been supple- 


mented by the judgment of Mr Justice 
Glyn-Jones in Marshall v Nottingham 
Corporation. 

The facts in the latter case were 
that from 1912 to 1957 one L. owneda 
plot of land which he used for manu- 


facturing and selling wooden portable 
_ garden buildings, garages, and garden 


ornaments; he used a hut on the land 
as an office in which he conducted 
sales. The business dwindled after 
1939 and by 1957 was moribund but 
not dead. Until 1957 the land had a 
bosky appearance as a number of trees 
and bushes screened it from the road. 
In 1957 the plaint:ff bought the land, 
cut down the trees and bushes, cleared 
away building; other than the hut, 
cleared and levelled the site; she then 
carried on the business of selling cara- 
vans, and to a minor extent other por- 
table buildings, but did not manufac- 
ture them. L. had never manufactur- 
ed caravans. 

The Corporation then served an 
enforcement noticealleginga material 
change of use by virtue of (a) the use 
of land for the display and sale of 
caravans etc. and (b) the use of the 
hut as a “‘sales shop’”’. 

The judge decided that there was 
no material change of use. With re- 
gard to (a) it was not material that the 
plaintiff was a distributor and not a 
manufacturer; nor was it material 
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that the main business was selling 
caravans which L. had not sold. As to 
(6), the hut as used both by L. and the 
plaintiff was a “shop” for the purposes 
of the Use Classes Order. 


Reasonably Beneficial Use 


Some 2} acres of coastal land were 
subject to considerable erosion, and a 
large sum of money was required to 
prevent further erosion. There were 
fourteen bungalows on part of the 
land, and the remainder was divided 
into seventeen plots which were let as 
caravan sites during the summer un- 
der temporary planning permissions. 
The owner applied for permission to 
develop the land for residential pur- 
poses. 

On permission being refused, he 
served a purchase notice on the 
Chichester RDC under section 19 
of the Act of 1947. The Minister 
confirmed the notice on the ground 
that “‘the land in its existing state and 
with the benefit of the temporary 
planning permissions . . . is of sub- 
stantially less use and value to its own- 
er than it would be if planning per- 
mission had been granted...” 

The RDC then applied to the 
High Court for an order quashing the 
Minister’s confirmation of the pur- 
chase notice. The Lord Chief Justice 
and two other judges held that the 
reason given by the Minister was not 
valid; the question was whether “‘the 
land has become incapable of reason- 
ably beneficial use in its existing state”’ 
and not whether the land was of less 
use to the owner in its existing state 
than if developed. The Lord Chief 
Justice thought that there might have 
been other grounds on which this par- 
ticular notice could have been con- 
firmed, and for that reason refrained 
from further discussion of the question 
of beneficial use: R v Minister of 
Housing and Local Government ex p. Chi- 
chester RDC (1960). 

A. E. TELLING 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS AND GRAFTS- 
MEN; 1600 TO 1830. By Sacheverell 
Sttwell, 320 pp. Illustrated. Pan Books 
Ltd. 5s. 

This excellent book was first pub- 
lished by Messrs Batsford in 1945, 
reached a fourth edition in 1947, and 
now appears in pocket form. The text 
remains substantially unaltered; al- 
though, as the author tells us in his 
new preface, ‘“‘much expert historical 
research has been undertaken’’, since 
1947, and the text has been corrected 
and amended as a result. 

“The subject of the present work is 
really domestic architecture during 
three centuries, from 1600 to 1830”, 
very few churches being mentioned 
or illustrated ; and it is largely to pre- 
serve the memory of famous and 
beautiful houses now in danger of de- 
molition that the book was written. 
One finds in this new edition fresh 
facts about the work of Robert 
Smithson, Pratt, Winde or Wynne, 
“Capability Brown”’, White of Wor- 
cester, Gibbs, Pugin, and other per- 
sonalities; about ‘“‘Dodo House’’ at 
Chichester, Mompesson House at 
Salisbury, the Temple at Castle 
Howard, Mereworth Church, the 
Palladian Bridge at Stowe, and other 
famous buildings. The author re- 
prints his caustic criticism of the new 
Waterloo Bridge, and his view that St 
Philip’s at Birmingham is ‘‘the only 
good building in a British city of a 
million souls’’. 

His writing is characterized as 
always by readability, by immense 
erudition, by real brilliance of word- 
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ing and penetrating insight; and is 
varied by occasional incursions into 
the crafts of needlework, silverware, 
and clockmaking. 

To reduce the cost of production in 
this cheap reprint, the number of 
illustrations had obviously to be re- 
duced ; but those included are selected 
with discrimination and are admir- 
ably reproduced. A useful addition is 
the appendix, listing “‘Properties open 
to the public which are referred to in 
this book’’. M. S. BRIGGS 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES: Tool for In- 
dustrialization. By William Bredo. Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois. $6. 





Dr Bredo set out to gather informa- | 


tion for the use of ‘‘the newly- 
industrializing countries” seeking to 
encourage the healthy development 
of small industry—defined as ‘“‘manu- 
facturing units having fewer than a 
hundred employees’. He ended by 
making a masterly study on a world- 


oats LOseo 


wide scale of ‘‘a positive method for | 


stimulating industrial growth” which 
is of considerable interest to industry, 
large and small. Britain, which played 
a major pioneering part in developing 
the idea of “industrial estates”—a 
British term which Dr Bredo prefers 
for its clarity and because of its world- 
wide use to the American ‘“‘industrial 
parks’, “industrial districts’, and 
‘‘industrial tracts’—is, as usual, in- 
debted to one of our American friends 
for an appreciation of an aspect of 
British inspired industrial planning 


which is all too often underrated or, at | 


best, taken for granted in this coun- 
try. One is left with the impression 
that he sees more clearly than most 
people in Britain when he says: ‘“‘A 
fuller appreciation seems to be in 
prospect of their potential as a power- 
ful means for modifying the location 
and technological patterns of in- 
dustry”’; “‘there is little doubt that the 
idea is catching on and that its large- 
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Private enterprise in Britain pion- 
eered it. Trafford Park Estates Ltd— 
the “Mother of industrial estates’’— 
began in 1896, and Slough Estates Ltd 
(where the idea of factories on a rental 
basis was developed on a large scale) 
in 1920. Dr Bredo refers to Letch- 
worth and Welwyn Garden City not 
only because they benefited from 
Trafford Park experience so far as the 
development of their industrial es- 
tates were concerned, but also to show 
that British post-war new towns “‘are 
historical descendants of such early 
comprehensive community planning 
schemes... which were the outgrowth 
ofthe Garden City concept’. To bring 
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his references up to date he considers 
Harlow New Town in some detail. 
The success of the Government- 
financed industrial estates in the 
British ‘‘development areas’’, which 
has influenced many similar projects 
throughout the world, owes much to 
these early pioneers. The map of the 
world on page 7, showing industrial 
estates in twenty principal countries, 
will no doubt surprise those in Britain 


/ who associate the term only with 


efforts to reduce local unemployment. 
Dr Bredo believes that industrial es- 
tates provide ‘‘a powerful tool for in- 
troducing a dynamic element into the 
process of economic development”’, 
and the scope of his study ranges from 
the simple industrial tract to the 
sophisticated industrial park or “fully 


packaged”’ estates (the British form of 


development where factory buildings 
and special services are provided). 
Limitation of space unfortunately 


does not permit more than a brief 


reference to this comprehensive study 
which in the making has taken the 
author to the United States, Canada, 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Pakistan, 
and India. Have we in this country, 
despite all that has been achieved, 
fully recognized the immense poten- 
tialities of the industrial estates idea ? 
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In this context Dr Bredo’s research 
and opinions are a challenge which, 
if we accept, will lead to a new and 
better understanding of the part that 
industrial estates can play in our 
economy. This is a book which should 
be in the hands of all who are con- 
cerned with the orderly planning of 
industrial development in an age of 
rapid technological changes. 

Dr Bredo’s bibliography in Appen- 
dix C is of special value and, in itself, 
shows the scope and breadth of his 
studies. $. A. SADLER FORSTER 


THIS LAND OF OURS. Community and 
Conservation Projects for Citizens. By 
Alice Harvey Hubbard. Macmillan, New 
York, 1960. 

This book covers a wide field, in 
a relatively small volume, but sur- 
prisingly enough does not suffer in 
consequence. A glance at thestructure 
of the work and a superficial perusal 
of its contents are enough to indicate 
that the author has a well-trained 
mind and knows how to set out her 
stall. 

The chapters on _ conservation, 
which occupy 110 of the 257 pages, 
will not interest the British reader as 
much 4s will the chapters which deal 
with areas of natural beauty, outdoor 
advertising, landscaping of roads, 
urban “‘beautification’? (Mrs Hub- 
bard is, sad to relate, guilty of using 
this ugly word), and community 
planning. 

The first chapter contains interest- 
ing examples of areas of natural 
beauty that have been safeguarded as 
the result of the active intervention 
of local citizens. In some cases muni- 
cipalities took action and in this con- 
nection it is a pity that the author says 
little or nothing of the use of com- 
pulsory powers of acquisition, or 
powers of ‘“‘eminent domain’’, to use 
the American term for this unpopular 
but often necessary action on behalf 
of a community. 
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For example on page 15 Mrs Hub- 
bard writes: ““County officials set the 
land aside as a woodland area.’ One 
would like to know under what kind 
of powers this was done. But of course 
public ownership is not enough, 
whether in North America or in the 
British Isles, for, as Mrs Hubbard 
says: “‘We all know that we cannot 
take the security of public lands for 
granted.” 

Another chapter deals with the 
control of outdoor advertising, and 
cites an intriguing example of the 
power of public opinion. An adver- 
tisement for a well-known brand of 
baking powder appeared on a large 
hoarding in Honolulu, whereupon 
“the manufacturer received an ava- 
lanche of letters stating that as long 
as the advertisement remained the 
writers would use another brand 
and recommend it to their friends’’. 
This was the result of a campaign 
conducted by various women’s or- 
ganizations. The manufacturer de- 
cided to remove the advertisement. 

A very useful chapter on com- 
munity planning gives examples of 
the success of local pressure groups in 
getting something done which will be 
of special interest to readers of Town 
AND CouNTRY PLANNING. A new con- 
tribution to planning jargon is the 
“Community Ecologist’? who appar- 
ently does not yet exist but is recom- 
mended by Dr F. R. Fosberg, of Falls 
Church, Virginia, as needed in local 
government “‘to foresee the ecological 
consequences of projects and activi- 
ties sponsored or sanctioned by the 
community’’. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
evidenced by Mrs Hubbard’s book is 
the variety of community organiza- 
tions in Canada and the United 
States. They range from breakfast 
clubs busying themselves with arty- 
crafty fairyland playparks to ex- 
clusive garden clubs persuading busi- 
ness men to tear off gingerbread 
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fronts from their shops. That indeed 
is a long cry and, in between, every 





conceivable kind of public-spirited | 
organization seems to be available, | 
There may be some overlapping, but | 
many will agree that you can’t have | 
too much of a good thing. What Mrs 

Hubbard set out to do in her book | 
was to show “‘what others have done 

and how they did it’’. This she has 

accomplished, and in doing so has in- 

fused the information with her own 

enthusiasm. JAMES W. R. ADAMS 


REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HOUSING | 
AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 1959. HM | 
Stationery Office. 10s. 6d. 

This report constitutes something 
of a sanctification of our Civil Service, 
No one reading it could fail to be im- 
pressed by the complexity and scope 
of the affairs with which the Ministry 
deals nor by the calm authority with | 
which it handles them. It is as well for 
one to be reminded of this whole 
complex when some of its smaller | 
details may be giving cause for irrita- 


tion. It is possible, also, from this | 


Olympian aspect to generate a sense 
of pride as a nation in the things that 
are here recounted as having been 
achieved over the past years. 

The report is, of course, essential 
reading for anyone who wishes to ob- 
tain a comprehensive understanding 
of our society as it is affected by these 
matters. There are fifty-five pages de- 
voted to Planning and New Towns, 
thirty pages to Local Government, 
and fourteen to Housing (the dis- 
crepancy between these _ relative 
amounts and the title of the Ministry 
is not something upon which one 
should look for comment in_ this 
report) as well as treatment of various 
other facets of the Ministry’s responsi- 
bilities. There are also seventy-nine 
pages of appendices, which throw 
invaluable light upon trends _ in, 
amongst other things, housing costs, 
the sources of local authority finance, } 
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rent disputes, development plan ap- 
provals, planning appeals, and over- 
spill. They also give a comprehensive 
picture of the present stage of de- 
velopment of the new towns. 
Amongst other things there will be 
found a list of committees advising 
the Minister. How curious it is that of 
the fifteen committees that exist, not 
one is concerned with town planning! 
But this is something that bears upon 
policy and its formulation and hence 
upon the future and it would not, per- 
haps, be fair to complain of it in a 
report concerned with nothing later 
than the present. It is as well for the 
rest of us that omniscience extends 
only as far as it does. MAURICE ASH 


THE LAW RELATING TO CARAVANS. 
By Roland }. Roddis. Shaw & Sons. 30s. 

The publishers explain that this 
book has been written ‘‘to provide a 
really practical handbook for legal 
advisers, local government officials, 
caravan site operators, and caravan 
dwellers themselves’. Such a book is 
certainly needed, for the law relating 
to caravans is a complex and difficult 
subject involving the Town and 
Country Planning Acts, the Public 
Health Act, and various other sta- 
tutes. Fortunately, the author not 
only knows the law, but as town clerk 
of Eastleigh has considerable experi- 
ence of administering it. 


The book falls into three parts of 


which the first deals with the relevant 
public health legislation; that is, 
mainly sections 268 and 269 of the 
Public Health Act. Although these 
sections were specifically designed to 
deal with movable dwellings, they 
have given rise to some difficult prob- 
lems, and these are discussed by Mr 
Roddis. 

In the second part, which deals 
with the effect of planning legislation, 
the author was faced with a formid- 
able task. The planning acts do not 
deal specifically with caravans, but 
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the use of land for caravans will 
usually involve ‘“‘development”’ and 
is therefore subject to control under 
the acts of 1947 and 1959. As Mr 
Roddis puts it, “in a book of this 
nature the great difficulty is to decide 
how little of the planning acts one is 
obliged to put in it.’’ Wisely, he con- 
centrates on those sections which 
vitally affect caravans and does not 
attempt to deal with every point of 
planning law which may remotely 
affect caravans. One of the most 
valuable features of this book is not, 
strictly speaking, law at all, but a 
classified selection of the Minister’s 
appeal decisions. And there is some 
good common sense, as when Mr 
Roddis reminds us that an enforce- 
ment notice should not be served in 
respect of every technical breach of 
planning control. 

Part III of the book deals with mis- 
cellaneous topics, such as commons 
and highway wastes, and the rating 
of caravan sites. These may be com- 
paratively small matters, but when 
they do arise they can lead to hours of 
work before an answer is found. 

It is unfortunate that some parts of 
the book will soon be out of date as a 
result*of the passing of the Caravan 
Sites and Control of Development 
Bill now before Parliament. It is to be 
hoped that at least a supplement, if 
not a new edition, will soon appear. 

A. E. TELLING 


TEES-SIDE AT MID-CENTURY: AN 
INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEY. 
By Jj. W. House and B. Fullerton. 
Macmillan, 1960. 454 pp., 30 figures 
and 38 plates. 36s. 

In less than 150 years a great con- 
centration of urban-industrial de- 
velopment has grown up along the 
lower reaches of the River Tees in the 
north-eastern corner of England. This 
region, with only 1-2 per cent of the 
population of Great Britain, has 
shown a striking, and indeed unique, 
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post-war industrial growth. It now 
produces as much as 20 per cent of 
the national output of steel, and has 
two vast chemical plants which rank 
among the largest in Europe, as well 
as a wide variety of other industries, 
including engineering and shipbuild- 
ing. Provided that certain difficulties, 
such as labour and housing shortages, 
can be overcome, there seems every 
prospect that industrial expansion 
will continue, especially when ‘in 
respect of the availability of land 
Tees-side is among the most favour- 
ed of all British estuarine industrial 
regions’. 

Yet for so very important an in- 
dustrial area, Tees-side is remarkably 
little known either in this country or 
overseas. It does, therefore, say much 
for the foresight of local industrial 
firms and associations that they 
should have commissioned this fac- 
tual survey of the contemporary in- 
dustrial and economic scene. The 
comprehensive information on ‘Tees- 
side which is set out here in such 
absorbing detail will certainly be of 
far wider interest and value than to 
Tees-siders alone, and should help 
to make the undoubted industrial 
achievernents of this young and de- 
veloping area more widely appreciat- 
ed. 

A major part of the book consists of 
a detailed study of the individual in- 
dustries in the district, the investi- 
gation being based upon material 
gathered from interviews with a 
representative sample of 179 local 
firms employing about two-thirds of 
the total labour force engaged in 
Tees-side manufacturing industry. 
But it is nevertheless welcome to find 
that the authors—two geographers 
of Durham University—have resisted 
any temptation to limit their inquiry 
solely to the strictly industrial aspects 
of Tees-side’s economic life. The scope 
of the book is, in fact, very much 
wider than this, and extends to the 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING] roWN 
whole field of natural and human 
resources, the economic evolution of 
the area, public utilities and trans. PLAN: 


port, and, more briefly, to settlements 
and the administrative structure in 
general. The text is illustrated by a 
considerable number of admirable 
maps and photographs (many of 
them taken from the air) which con. 
vey a vivid impression of the area 
being studied. These are well repro. 
duced, and therefore contrast rather 
surprisingly with the cramped and 
unsatisfactory layout and printing of 
many of the tables. 

Although it is specifically stated 
that the survey is not intended to 
cover the field of physical planning 
nor to make positive recommenda- | 
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OR 


tions, this book nevertheless contains | yf | 
a wealth of relevant statistical infor- | 
mation and is an invaluable source | gpyain 
of reference for planners. Very sig- 
nificantly, it serves to underline the a 


paucity of such up-to-date surveys of | 

the economic structure of other im- | 
portant regions in this country—the 

sort of surveys which can provide the (( 
only really adequate basis for sound ‘ 
regional planning. ROBIN H. BEST 


DESIGN AND THE PRODUCTION OF 
HOUSES. By Burnham Kelly and Asso- 
ciates. McGraw-Hill Book Co. Ine. 
775. 6d. 

The effect of design on cost is an all- 
important factor in house production 
and, although the major concern of | 
the authors of this book is to consider rT 
and analyse the process by which 
single-family houses are designed and | and 
produced, there is much in this col- | por 
lection of studies to stimulate thought — Pla 
in all fields of housing. The universal __ set 
desire for improved living conditions mr 
must somehow be translated into a T 
larger supply of better-quality houses 
at no greater cost, and in this book 
leading authorities on architectural 
design, use of materials, site planning, 
labour problems, and construction on 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


The first tools of the planner are the maps and 
large scale plans produced by the Ordnance Survey. 
They contain all information necessary to integrate 
a development with its surroundings, and include, 
in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhibited 
and deposited maps, essential to Local 






0 $ Government authorities, for illustrating 1 : 1250 (about 50 inches to 
Town Planning schemes and boundary one mile) and 1 : 2500 (about 
25 inches to one mile) 


alterations. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS 
HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN 


Obtainuhle trom Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. CHESSINGTON 


National Grid Plans, made 
from new surveys, are now 
available for many urban 
areas. 


Other plans and maps avail- 
able are: 1 : 2500 (County 
Series), 6 inches, 24 inches, 
| inch to the mile and smaller 
scales. 
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OF STEVENAGE NEW TOWN CENTRE 


N co-operation with the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government 
and Stevenage Development Cor- 
poration, the Town and Country 
Planning Association is marketing a 
set of 20 colour transparencies (35 
mm) of the town centre at Stevenage. 
The set comprises: 
Master plan 
Block plan of centre, with key 
Town centre model 
17 views of the centre 


Four pages of notes about the new 
town, the town centre, and the latter’s 
planning and design principles and 
features, and a key plan showing view- 
points of slides accompany each set. 

The cost of the full set of slides and 
notes is 35s. (§°25 dollars) including 
postage. 


Availablenowfrom Town andCountry 
Planning Association, 28 King Street, 
London, WC2. 
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combine in an endeavour to find an 
answer to this problem. Whether they 
have found it or not is for the reader to 
decide, but the tremendous force be- 
hind a forecasted demand in the not 
too distant future of 14 million units 
of accommodation a year must of 
itself, so far as America is concerned, 
bring substantial changes in design 
and production. 

In the authors’ minds the answer 
lies in the better use of new materials 
and new forms of construction, in the 
prefabrication of larger units and 
components with off-site assembly, in 
advanced techniques of financing, 
marketing, and mortgaging, etc. All 
these and many other related mat- 
ters are subject to detailed examina- 
tion. 

It is clear from a perusal of this 
book that the problems facing Ameri- 
can housing in the large cities and 
urban areas are much the same as our 
own, a shortage of land, steadily 
rising prices, slum conditions, the 
continuing deterioration of a large 
part of the national stock of houses, 
the need to plan to meet modern 
living conditions, to provide quiet 
areas for the growing child, and 
the hundred-and-one other problems 
which continually exercise the minds 
of all those who are concerned to see 
that houses are not only produced in 
sufficient numbers but are so designed 
as to provide adequate homes for the 
future. R. J. ALLERTON 


THE TOWN AND GOUNTRY PLANNING 
AcT 1959. By Robert Schless, barrister- 
at-law. Butterworths. 255. 

THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
Act 1959. By T. J. Nardecchia, BSc, 
FRICS, FAI, and David Sullivan, MA, 
BCL, barrister-at-law. Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors. 455. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Act 1959 deals with a remarkable 
diversity of subjects: mainly, com- 
pensation for the compulsory acquisi- 
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tion of land; the acquisition, ap. 
propriation and disposal of land by 
local authorities and other public 
bodies; certain administrative and 
legal procedures affecting town and 
country planning; and the protection 
of owner-occupiers affected by plan. 
ning proposals. Both these new books 
deal authoritatively with the whole 
Act, although on rather different 
lines. 

Mr Schless’s book is a reprint from 
Butterworths Annotated Legislation 
Service, and is essentially a book for 
lawyers. It consists of a ten-page in- 
troduction followed by the annotated 
text of the act. The annotations are 
comparatively brief, consisting usu- 
ally of a short general comment to- 





gether with references to other legis- | 
lation and to cases which may be} 


useful for the interpretation of words 


and phrases used in the act. The refer- | 
ences to cases are especially valuable | 


and the thoroughness with which 
Mr Schless has done this work is in- 


dicated by the fact that he refers to } 


no less than 100 cases decided in the 
superior courts. The book also in- 
cludes the various statutory instru- 
ments made under the 1959 Act. 


The book by Messrs Nardecchia : 


and Sullivan is different in style and | 


emphasis. It begins with a full- scale § 


narrative explanation which even | 


those who are not familiar with the | 
subject should be able to follow with- § 
out cross-reference to other works. ) 
Where the 1959 Act amends or adds © 


to other legislation, such as the Hous- 
ing Act 1957, the combined effect is 
explained. As is customary with the 


) 


Royal Institution’s publications, il- 7 


lustrative examples are given which 
certainly make it easier to under- 
stand a very difficult piece of legisla- 
tion. The narrative is followed by the 
text of the act with comparatively 
lengthy annotations. The statutory 
instruments are also reproduced. 
A, E, TELLING 
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DEVELOPMENT BY FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD | 


Letchworth 


NEW SHOPS IN THE TOWN CENTRE 


adjacent to Main Car Park and 
close to the Railway Station 


ONLY SIX UNITS LEFT 
IN FIRST PHASE 





Lettings already effected include 
FINEFARE LTD 


CURRYS LTD . CHARRINGTON AND CO. LTD 
and other well-known traders 





AVAILABLE UNITS 
FRONTAGES 18/20 ft DEPTHS 45/50 ft 
with upper floors 


RENTS £650 to £1,000 p.a. 


Further details and Plans from the Letting Agents: 


HILLIER, PARKER, MAY & ROWDEN 
77 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.1 
MAYFAIR 7666 









































